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"OLD MOTHBE CTJMBEELAND." 

BY GEORGE 0. SEILHAMER, ESQ. 

[A paper read before the Kittochtinny Historical Society, at Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania.] 

In the march of civilization westward from the Delaware 
the Indian trader was always in the van. First among the 
Indian traders who penetrated the wilderness in advance of 
the pioneer were three Frenchmen, — Pierre Bizailon, Martin 
Chartier, and Jacques Le Tort. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century these Frenchmen were objects of suspi- 
cion. They were harassed in their trade, being often fined 
for alleged irregularities in their importations, and some- 
times sent to jail on frivolous charges. But within a year 
or two of his arrival in the province they found a friend in 
James Logan. From the outset Logan saw how they might 
be made useful to the Proprietary, and he used and rewarded 
them. All of them were granted plantations on the Sus- 
quehanna, — Bizailon among the Indians of Peshtang, Char- 
tier at Turkey Hill, near the Oonestoga reservation, and 
Le Tort in Donegal, above Shawneetown. The only one of 
these to establish a trading-post in the Cumberland Valley 
was Le Tort, who built a cabin at Beaver Pond, near Car- 
lisle, as early as 1720. 

As the first white man to obtain a foothold in the valley, 
Jacques Le Tort becomes an object of interest for all of us. 
Unfortunately, nobody ever took the trouble to write his 
biography, and such allusions as the colonial annals contain 
relating to his personal and domestic affairs tell us more of 
the traits and characteristics of his wife, Ann Le Tort, than 
of the busy trader upon whom Logan depended for his 
knowledge of the vast region west of the Susquehanna. 
Madame Le Tort was a woman of intrepid spirit, and some- 
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thing of a shrew withal. She seems to have remained at 
home and kept house while Jacques traded with the Indians. 
At a very early period, while she still lived on the Schuyl- 
kill, she was accused of threatening the Province with the 
vengeance of the French and the Indians of the upper Dela- 
ware. She showed that the only foundation for the accusa- 
tion was the vigor with which she used her broomhandle 
upon the accusers. After she removed to the Susquehanna 
the Indians in the neighborhood complained that she turned 
them out of her house, and that her hogs despoiled their 
corn. She answered vigorously that her house was her 
own, and the grievance concerning the rooters was smoothed 
over by the oleaginous Logan. These Indians were Shaw- 
anese, and it was probably owing to the madam's temper 
that Le Tort's first cabin at Beaver Pond was destroyed by 
these treacherous nomads. How many years Le Tort re- 
mained on the spring that now bears his name it is impossi- 
ble to say, but we know that before the wave of emigration 
began to flow up the Cumberland Valley in any considerable 
volume he had already established his trading-post on the 
Allegheny. 

At the time that Le Tort had his cabin at Beaver Pond 
the Shawanese were very uneasy. They were alien Indians 
on the Susquehanna, and at no time were they on terms of 
perfect amity with the white settlers. They were Ishmael- 
ites among the native races, and never for long had a per- 
manent settlement anywhere. They came among the Sus- 
quehanna Indians as refugees from the South, but proved 
troublesome from the outset. Their young men joined the 
hostile bands from the Five Nations in their incursions into 
Virginia, and when rebuked for their conduct the whole 
nation manifested a spirit of discontent that finally made the 
Shawanese the most relentless enemies of the Province. 
They forsook their towns on the Susquehanna and emigrated 
to the Allegheny, inducing many of the Delawares to go 
with them. Fearing that they would become the catspaws 
of the French, as afterwards happened, the provincial authori- 
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ties sought to bring them back to the west side of the Sus- 
quehanna, and the whole of the Cumberland Valley was 
allotted to them as a hunting-ground, but in terms so vague 
that the so-called Manor of Lowther 1 might comprise only a 
few miles of territory between the Conodoguinet and Yellow 
Breeches, or begin at the river and end nowhere. 

Vagueness was the vitiating quality of nearly all the Penn 
deeds and Proprietary grants. In almost every case the 
Proprietary promises had a string to them. They were 
often intended to seem to mean more than they meant. 
The survey of the Lowther Manor was a case in point. In 
the autumn of 1781 John "Wright, Tobias Hendricks, and 
Samuel Blunston, all leading men of Lancaster County in 
the Proprietary interest, 2 were directed by the Commissioners 
of Property and the Governor to lay out the lower end of 
the valley ostensibly as a reservation for the Shawanese, but 
in reality as a Proprietary manor. At this time Peter Char- 
tier, the half-breed son of old Martin, who, like his father, 
had married a Shawanese squaw, was living in the Indian 
village on the west side of the river, at what is now the site 
of New Cumberland. Young Peter was in the pay of the 
Proprietary, and was expected to exert a soothing influence 
over the Shawanese, whose attitude was menacing, and to 
induce them to return to the Susquehanna. "When "Wright, 
Hendricks, and Blunston arrived at Peshtang they sent 
Chartier a letter announcing the purpose of their coming. 
They were, they said, to lay out a tract of land between the 
two creeks five or six miles back from the river to accom- 

1 Adam Hoopes bought two hundred acres of land on both sides of 
Le Tort's spring from John McClure, eldest son and devisee of John 
McClure. Hoopes' s patent, dated in 1765, contains the phrase "to be 
holden of us, our heirs and successors, as of the Manor of Lowther in the 
county of Cumberland aforesaid." 

2 Wright and Blunston, who were settled on the site of Columbia on 
the Susquehanna, were Quakers. They were both justices of the peace 
for Lancaster County. Blunston issued the licenses that authorized set- 
tlements west of the river before the purchase of 1736. Hendricks was 
a Presbyterian of Donegal. 
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modate the Shawanese, and defend them from encroach- 
ments ; and they added that they had orders to dispossess 
all persons settled on that side of the river, "that those 
woods may remain free to ye Indians for planting and hunt- 
ing." Chartier was asked to convey this information to 
the Indians at " Alleghening." As the Indian title had not 
yet heen extinguished west of the Susquehanna, this was a 
promise to the Shawanese of what belonged to the Five 
Nations, and the promise was so worded that the Indians 
were expected to believe that they were to have the whole 
of the Cumberland Valley, while in reality they were re- 
stricted to the narrow strip five or six miles back from the 
river. The Indians refused to return and none of the squat- 
ters was dispossessed, but the whole valley was openly 
treated as a reservation, while the settlers were secretly en- 
couraged to possess themselves of holdings along the Cono- 
doguinet and Oonococheague from the Susquehanna to the 
Potomac. 

It may be inferred from the fact that intruders were to be 
expelled from the valley by the agents of the Proprietary in 
1731 that actual settlement had already begun. A few fami- 
lies claim that their ancestors crossed the Susquehanna as 
early as 1725, and in many cases the date is put not later 
than 1730. I put little faith in mere family tradition, as in 
the cases of the four Chambers brothers, but we have some 
written proofs that are worthy of acceptance. In 1727 
Tobias Hendricks, the younger, wrote from some point in 
the valley to John Harris, of Peshtang, enclosing a letter for 
his father, Tobias Hendricks, of Donegal, one of the three 
men who laid out Lowther Manor, in which he spoke of 
" the grate numbers coming this side of ye Sasquehanna." 
It is likely that at that time young Hendricks was in the 
Indian trade, for he also spoke of buying skins from a trader 
at the Potomac. His brother John had charge of the 
Springettsbury Manor, opposite Columbia, where he owned 
a plantation. Tobias was given charge of the Lowther 
Manor. He settled at Oyster Point, where he kept a tavern 
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at a later period. His son "William was captain of one of 
the two companies that went from the Cumberland Valley 
in 1775 to assist in the leaguer of Boston, and he was the 
first officer from Pennsylvania to fall in the Revolution. 

The only documentary evidence of actual settlement in 
the valley prior to 1730 of which I have knowledge was in 
the case of Andrew Ralston, of Big Spring. 1 Ralston ob- 
tained a qualified Blunston warrant for two hundred acres 
of land, January 14, 1737. In his application for the war- 
rant in 1736 he said it was for a tract on which he had lived 
" for ye past eight years." This would make the year of his 
settlement 1728. The Ralston warrant contained a phrase 
that disturbs the tradition in regard to the four Chambers 
brothers. His land was described as situated " on the Creat 
Spring, a branch of Conodogwainet, joyning to the Upper 
Side of a Tract granted to Randel Chambers, for the use of 
his son James Chambers." An eminent jurist of this valley 
is fond of relating a story, originally told by one of the lay 
judges who helped to give dignity to the court over which 
one of his predecessors presided, concerning a member of 
the bar who had previously been a preacher. In a sermon 
on the Prodigal Son the preacher said, " We know all about 
the prodigal, and about his father, and about his dissatisfied 
brother, and about the fatted calf, but we know nothing 
about the mother. "Where was the mother ? My brethren, 
I have thought long and seriously over the silence of Scrip- 
ture in regard to the mother, and have been able to reach 
no other conclusion than that she was in the kitchen cook- 
ing the calf." We know something about the four Cham- 
bers brothers, and the three plantations at the three springs, 
— Big Spring, Middle Spring, and Falling Spring, — but we 
know nothing about the father. "Where was the father ? If 

1 J. McAllister Ralston, of Mechanicsburg, has in his possession the 
original warrant. I have seen similar claims in behalf of Eichard Parker 
and Archibald McAllister that would place the date of their settlement 
even earlier, but I regard these claims as traditionary. There may, 
however, be documentary proof to sustain them. 
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the description in the Ralston warrant was correct, he must 
have been on his plantation in Paxton fattening the calf for 
James, if not for Robert and Benjamin. 1 

It is clear from Hendricks's letter to Harris and from the 
Ralston claim, as well as from the averments of the letter to 
Chartier, that settlers began to pick out plantations west of 
the Susquehanna before 1730 ; but my own impression is 
that the wave of emigration did not obtain a steady flow be- 
fore 1733. In that year Shippensburg, the oldest town in 
the valley, began its existence. 2 " We have eighteen cabbins 
bilt here now, and it looks a town, but we have no name 
for it," James Magaw wrote to his brother John, May 21, 
1733. Four years later Edward Shippen, of Lancaster, ob- 
tained a patent for the land on which the town was situated, 
and imposed upon it his quit-rents and his name. Prom 
that time the settlement of the valley was rapid and almost 
simultaneous. 

"We have no way of measuring the increase in population 
and the material prosperity of the settlements except by 
events that we know are historical. We can infer, for ex- 
ample, that the valley had become politically important in 
1735 from the fact that in that year it was divided into two 
townships, — Pennsborough and Hopewell. The dividing 
line was at the Big Spring. In that year also the first road 
was laid out from the Susquehanna towards the Potomac. 

1 The names Eandle, Bonald, and Rowland Chambers are of frequent 
occurrence in the early records. Eandle was one of the viewers to lay 
out a road from Donegal Meeting-House to Lancaster in 1732. The name 
also occurs among the taxables of Milford Township, Juniata County, 
1769-93. Eonald died December 24, 1746, and was buried in Meeting- 
House Springs graveyard. Eowland was an Indian trader, and kept the 
ferry three miles below Harris's, afterwards Simpson's. James Chambers 
was still a taxable in Hopewell in 1762. There is no trace of his sons, 
if he had any, in the Eevolution. A James Chambers obtained a war- 
rant for land at Thompsontown, Juniata County, in 1755. The occur- 
rence of the names of James and Eandle in the Juniata Valley is sug- 
gestive, but proves nothing. 

2 Some writers make the date 1730. 
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The report of the viewers, which was made February 3, 
1736, was unsatisfactory to many of the inhabitants, — to 
those of the lower end of the valley because its course was 
almost as sinuous as that of the Conodoguinet, and to those 
along the North Mountain, above the Big Spring, because it 
passed through the Oakville Barrens to Shippensburg, in- 
stead of following the course of the creek to Middle Spring. 
Reviewers were appointed, and they reported, May 4, 1736, 
making many alterations below but none above the Big 
Spring. The inhabitants of Middle Spring held an indig- 
nation meeting at the tavern of the Widow Piper in Ship- 
pensburg in the spring of 1736, but the reviewers failed to 
see why they should straighten the course of the road below 
Kewville and twist it above. In 1736 the provincial tax- 
collectors made their first appearance among the inhabitants 
of the valley. The fact that most of the early settlers were 
Scotch-Irish has been emphasized by every writer who 
treated the subject, but Jacob Snebly, or Snively, an honest 
Swiss, who lived near Shady Grove, in Franklin County, was 
a tax-collector for the south part of Hopewell as early as 
1739. Antrim Township, embracing the whole of what is 
now Franklin County, was detached from Hopewell in 1741, 
and Lurgan was carved out of Antrim in 1743. Penns- 
borough Township was not divided into East and West 
Pennsborough until 1745. The last of the Lancaster County 
townships to be created was Peters. 1 Eupp fixes the number 
of taxables in the valley in 1748 at about eight hundred, 
and the population as rising three thousand. 

A better method of measuring the influx of immigrants 

1 This statement occasioned some discussion, as the date usually given 
is 1751. As a matter of fact, there is no known record of the creation 
of either Lurgan or Peters Township. In the case of Peters, the proof 
is stronger that it was created before 1750 than in 1751. It has always 
been customary to credit David McCoy, one of the commissioners to 
settle the bounds of the new county, and William Maxwell, one of the 
first justices, to Peters, and Benjamin Chambers, who filled both posi- 
tions, to Antrim. This seems to me conclusive of the existence of 
Peters Township at the time of the erection of the county. 
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and the character and condition of the settlers than these 
references to the political history of the valley will be found 
in a study of the early churches. Wherever there were 
Presbyterians there was sure to be a church, and wherever 
there was a church there was pretty sure to be what James 
Magaw would have called " a good wheen" of Presbyterians. 
It is an interesting fact that the five earliest Presbyterian 
churches of the Cumberland Valley — those of Silvers's 
Spring, Meeting-House Springs, Big Spring, Middle Spring, 
and Falling Spring — date their actual history from 1737-38. 
The two Pennsborough churches claim an earlier origin, 
placing their beginnings as early as 1734. Although priority 
is often asserted for the church at Silvers's Spring, I am in- 
clined to accord it to the Meeting-House Springs Church. 
It seems to be clear that the first church edifice in the valley 
was built on the bluff, on the south side of the Conodoguinet, 
near the head of the beautiful stream to which this early 
meeting-house gave the name of Meeting-House Springs. 
It was a wooden structure, situated about two miles north- 
west of Carlisle. It was erected as early as 1736. No 
vestige of the building remains, and only the old graveyard, 
with its neglected tombs, tells of the pioneers who wor- 
shipped within its walls. 

The first preaching in the Cumberland Valley was in 1734. 
As a part of Lancaster County, " the people of Conodoguinet" 
were under the care of the Presbytery of Donegal, organ- 
ized in 1732. On October 16, 1734, it was "ordered that 
Alexander Craighead supply over the river two or three Sab- 
baths in November." It is not known where he preached, but 
it is probable that he ministered both at Silvers's Spring and 
Meeting-House Springs. Craighead had been licensed by 
the Presbytery only eight days before. The next supply, in 
April, 1735, seems to have been the Rev. "William Bertram, 
who was then settled at Paxton and Derry. In the autumn 
the Rev. Samuel G-elston, who had a varied career in New 
York and Pennsylvania, was directed by the Donegal Pres- 
bytery to visit the Presbyterians on the Conodoguinet. The 
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next year, 1736, the Rev, Thomas Craighead, the father of 
Alexander, 1 was sent to the two congregations of Penns- 
borough, — Silvers's Spring and Meeting-House Springs. 
The Craigheads were a family of clergymen, and were iden- 
tified with the valley churches during the rest of the century. 
When he came over the river, Thomas Craighead was already 
an old man, and was reverently spoken of by his associates 
in the Presbytery as " Father" Craighead. This visit led to 
a call from the Presbyterian congregation that was organ- 
izing at Big Spring. There was opposition to the new 
church from the older congregations at Meeting-House 
Springs and Silvers's Spring, but the Presbytery determined 
to authorize the charge, and " Father" Craighead accepted 
the call in 1737. This year the older congregations obtained 
a preacher that finally became their pastor. He was the 
Bev. Samuel Thomson, a licentiate of the Newcastle Presby- 
tery. It is a curious illustration of the eagerness of the 
pioneer churches of the valley to secure pastors in despite 
of the older congregations that Palling Spring attempted 
to obtain Mr. Thomson in 1738, as Big Spring obtained 
" Father" Craighead in 1737. The application of Benjamin 
Chambers and Thomas Brown on behalf of the people of 
Conococheague was not acceded to, and in 1739 Mr. Thom- 
son was ordained and installed pastor of the two Penns- 
borough churches. In 1745 he was released from the charge 
at Silvers's Spring " on account of bodily weakness," al- 
though directed " to be generous and industrious in preach- 
ing there, according to his conscience and their necessity." 
He lived in the parsonage at Meeting-House Springs, and 
cultivated the glebe lands. His wife died there in 1744, and 
was buried in the old graveyard. Silvers's Spring Church 
was named after Silvers's Spring, which entered the Conodo- 
guinet near the site of the meeting-house, and the spring 
was named after James Silvers, who was one of the earliest 
settlers in what is now Silver Spring Township. 

"Father" Craighead's call in 1737 was made for Hope- 
1 The authorities are conflicting in regard to this statement. 
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well, not simply for Big Spring, and, as it was presented to 
the Donegal Presbytery by Robert Henry, it is not unlikely 
tbat Middle Spring was included in tbe application. Henry 
was an elder at Middle Spring. One of the causes of the 
opposition to Craighead's installation, voiced by Anderson, 
the pastor in Donegal, and Thomson, of Pennsborough, was 
the venerable divine's family troubles. For some reason 
Craighead's wife and his son John refused to live in the 
same house with him at Pequea. He suspended his wife 
from the communion, and declined giving his reason for it. 
The suspension occurred in the winter of 1735-36, and com- 
plaint was made to the Donegal Presbytery in April, 1736. 
An investigation was made in May, the charge being that 
the suspension was without the privity of the session. 
"Father" Craighead's answer was that, the reason being 
known only to himself, the session was not competent to 
advise, and that there was no time for consultation, as he 
had not resolved on the suspension until the Saturday night 
before the sacrament. The Presbytery judged that he was 
laboring under a delusion, or delirium of the head, and 
directed him to restore Mrs. Craighead to church privileges, 
and not to insist that his wife and son should live under the 
same roof with him. As he was unyielding, his dismissal 
from Pequea followed, September 7, 1736, and barred his 
way to the acceptance of the call from Hopewell in 1737. 
Through Mrs. Craighead's representations to the Presbytery 
that she had no cause of complaint against her husband, the 
trouble was smoothed over in 1738, and the people of Hope- 
well were authorized to build a church at Great Spring. 
The Rev. Alexander Craighead was directed to install his 
father. The family dissensions do not seem to have been 
entirely healed, for Alexander, who was as inflexible as his 
parent, failed to accept the duty, and the service was per- 
formed by Bertram in October, 1738. In the mean time, it 
is probable, the first church edifice at Big Spring had been 
erected. Like all the early churches in the valley, it was 
built of logs. It stood in the western part of the graveyard, 
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and was occupied until 1790, when the present stone edifice 
was erected. "Father" Craighead's pastorate lasted only 
six months, as his death occurred in the pulpit while pro- 
nouncing the benediction in April, 1739. His grave in the 
Big Spring graveyard is without a tablet, but it is said he 
was buried where the church now stands. 

The beginning of Middle Spring Church as an organiza- 
tion is involved in some obscurity. Its historians date its 
start from 1738, because " Father" Craighead became pastor 
at Big Spring in that year, claiming him as the pastor of 
both congregations. It is not unlikely that he preached at 
Middle Spring while the questions relating to his call to Big 
Spring were pending before the Presbytery, and, perhaps, 
occasionally during the winter of 1738-39 ; but the history 
of Middle Spring Chruch cannot be said to begin until 1742, 
when the Rev. John Blair was called to the pastorate at the 
Three Springs, — Big, Middle, and Rocky. In the mean 
time, 1739-41, the Rev. Mr. Calls, of Ireland, and the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, of Scotland, are named as preaching at Middle 
Spring. It has been assumed that the first church edifice — a 
log structure thirty-five feet square — was built in 1738, but 
there is no proof that the building was erected until the set- 
tlement of Mr. Blair. It is not unlikely, however, that the 
place was selected as a convenient locality for a meeting- 
house a number of years before the church was built. Meet- 
ings in the woods and in tents were not unusual at the period 
of the settlement of the Cumberland Valley. Indeed, there 
is a tradition in the Johnston family that John Johnston, the 
settler, was accustomed to ride from his house, three and a 
half miles above Shippensburg, with his wife behind him, to 
Middle Spring to attend preaching in the woods before there 
was a church there. After the little church — not larger than 
one of the log school-houses that became so common in later 
years — was built, Mr. Blair preached in it to a people scarcely 
less noteworthy than their pastor. He came as the repre- 
sentative of the new and ardent element in the Presbyterian 
Church that was the result of the preaching of George 
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"Whitefield and the revolutionary policy of the Tennents 
and their fiery followers in the New Brunswick Presbytery. 
The way had been paved for him by the visits of Campbell 
and Rowland in 1741, and he was received by congregations 
fully in accord with the movement of which he was to be- 
come the exponent in the Cumberland Valley. He was 
ordained pastor of the Three Springs December 27, 1742, 
the ceremony taking place at Middle Spring. This is proved 
by an entry in the sessional records, which is still preserved. 
During Mr. Blair's pastorate of fifteen years Middle Spring 
was his place of residence and the centre of his activity. 

The eagerness to invest Rocky Spring Church with great 
antiquity, manifested in recent years, has not resulted in giv- 
ing it priority over Falling Spring, or in demonstrating that 
it was more than an adjunct of Middle Spring before 1768. 
That there was a controversy with the people of Conoco- 
cheague at a very early period is clear. The Hopewell 
charge — Big Spring and Middle Spring — manifested at the 
outset a determined opposition to the erection of a church 
at Falling Spring, Robert Henry going to the meeting of 
the Donegal Presbytery, in 1738, to complain that Falling 
Spring was about to encroach upon Hopewell. Henry was 
so strenuous in his opposition to the pretensions of Falling 
Spring that he got into trouble with the Presbytery in con- 
sequence of his zeal. That the people for whom Rocky 
Spring was a convenient point for a meeting-house were with 
him in his contentions was a fact due as much to affinity 
with Middle Spring as to the superior claims of Rocky 
Spring. The two congregations were in fact one people, 
allied by close family ties. But, apart from these considera- 
tions, the controversy finally turned upon a question that 
made Rocky Spring essential to Middle Spring and Big 
Spring. When Mr. Blair was called by these churches in 
1742, the call was made to the Newcastle New Side Pres- 
bytery. The contentions now concerned not so much the 
encroachments of Falling Spring upon Hopewell as the ex- 
tension of the bounds of the new Presbytery of Newcastle 
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in the territory of the old Presbytery of Donegal. Meeting- 
House Springs and Silvers's Spring adhered to the Old Side 
Presbytery, while Big Spring and Middle Spring repudiated 
its authority. The Rev. Samuel Caven, the pastor at Cono- 
cocheague, was in sympathy with the Old Side. The people 
of Moss Spring, Greencastle, were of the same way of 
thinking, while those of Falling Spring, Chambersburg, 
were New Side. This enabled the New Side Presbyterians 
of Letterkenny and Hamilton to divert those of Palling 
Spring to Rocky Spring. Accordingly, Mr. Blair's authority 
was extended from mountain to mountain, and as far east- 
ward from Big Spring and as far westward from Middle 
Spring as was possible. The three congregations were made 
parts of one charge, and Mr. Blair's labors were divided 
equally between them, as the session-book of Middle Spring 
shows. The first Pocky Spring church was built about this 
time, not as early as 1738, as has been claimed. 

In 1739 there was a supplication to the Donegal Presby- 
tery for authority to build a church at Rocky Spring, but it 
was ordered that " the house for public worship be erected 
as near to the Palling Spring as conveniently may be." That 
it was erected at the Falling Spring the events that followed 
seem to prove. Disappointed in securing the services of 
Thomson in 1738, the Conococheague churches were com- 
pelled to content themselves with Caven. The records of 
the Donegal Presbytery distinctly show that when a supplica- 
tion was made in 1739 that Mr. Caven's ordination be has- 
tened, it was expressly declared that there was to be a meet- 
ing-house at Falling Spring. When Rocky Spring is next 
heard from it no longer acknowledges Donegal, but marches 
under the banner of Newcastle. That the Falling Spring 
and Rocky Spring Churches were built simultaneously is 
highly improbable; that the Falling Spring Church was 
built in 1739 in the romantic cedar grove where the present 
church stands need not be doubted. Tradition has given 
us a very full description of this primitive structure. It was 
built of logs, and was entered by doors on the eastern and 
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southern sides. The windows were long and narrow, reach- 
ing from one end of the building to the other. Caven's 
pastorate was brief, lasting only two years, 1789-41. In 
1741 a part of the congregation accused him of immorality, 
and it was shown that he spoke of his sacred office as a 
trade, and talked of his " running to drive the devil." His 
dismissal, which followed, was granted at his own request. 
After that the Falling Spring Church was without a history 
until 1767. 

It does not follow that Caven's dismissal from Falling 
Spring was immediately followed by his withdrawal from 
East Conococheague, as the congregation at Moss Spring was 
called. The Moss Spring Church, known in local annals as 
the " Old Eed Meeting-House," remained faithful to the Old 
Side, to which the pastor adhered. The relation, however, 
could have lasted only a short time, for he accepted a call to 
Silvers's Spring as the successor of Thomson in 1745, and 
died there, November 9, 1750, aged forty-nine years. Subse- 
quently East and "West Conococheague were united, but this 
was not effected until 1754, when the Rev. John Steel, who 
had adhered to the Old Side, and who was an Indian fighter 
as well as preacher, became the pastor of the two churches. 
The upper church was on Church Hill, near Mercersburg, 
called in colonial annals, Mr. Steel's Meeting-House. 

The establishment of these seven churches at the seven 
springs within ten years of the beginning of the settlement 
of the valley shows that the pioneers, who had spread them- 
selves from the Susquehanna almost to the Potomac, pos- 
sessed a remarkable genius for organization. With such a 
people the reasons that influenced them to demand the cre- 
ation of a new county only twenty years after the erection 
of the county of Lancaster are not far to seek. It was a 
long journey to the county-seat at Hickorytown. Thieves, 
rascals, and disorderly persons made the valley and the adja- 
cent mountains a secure retreat from pursuit by the officers 
of the law. Lancaster County was German and Quaker, — 
that is, Quaker in rule through affiliation with the Mennon- 
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ites, — except in the upper townships of Donegal and Deny. 
In the Cumberland Valley the population was homogeneous. 
The people was almost wholly Presbyterian. With the in- 
dependent spirit of Presbyterians they were eager for home 
rule. The demand for a new county was most strenuously 
urged in the upper part of the valley, — in the townships of 
Hopewell, Lurgan, Antrim, and Peters, — all intensely Irish, 
or Scotch-Irish, as it is now the fashion to call the descend- 
ants of the pioneers. 

Petitions from the inhabitants of the North or Cumber- 
land Valley for a new county were presented to the Assembly 
in 1749, and the act creating it was passed January 27, 1750. 
The commissioners named to carry the act into effect were 
David McCoy, of Peters, Benjamin Chambers, of Antrim, 
David Magaw, of Hopewell, and James Mclntire and John 
McCormick, of East Pennsborough. These appointments, in 
a territorial sense, were adjusted with great nicety, two of the 
commissioners belonging to the lower, one to the central, 
and two to the upper part of the valley. The new county 
was the sixth organized in Pennsylvania, and it embraced 
the entire region west of the Susquehanna, except the terri- 
tory that comprises the counties of York and Adams. There 
was a boundary dispute with York County that the commis- 
sioners of the two counties failed to adjust, but which was 
finally settled by the Assembly, February 8, 1751. 

The great question pending the erection of the county 
was the choice of a county-seat. Five places were visited by 
Thomas Cookson, a deputy surveyor of the Province, more 
than a year before the act creating the county was passed, 
and in his report, dated March 1, 1749, he described four 
sites, each of which he said had advocates, — the Manor, Le 
Tort's Spring, Big Spring, and Conococheague. Shippens- 
burg, then the only town in the valley, he curtly dismissed 
as unsuitable, because of the Shippen grant and the want of 
water. 1 In regard to the Manor, at the extreme lower end 

1 This was manifestly a snap judgment. It was believed that the 
Proprietary interest required the selection of Le Tort's Spring, and it was 
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of the valley, lie said that the great body of the people were 
loudly against its selection, as lying in a distant corner of the 
county. The principal advantage of Le Tort's Spring was 
that it was convenient to the new path to Allegheny, being 
only four miles from the Gap. Of Big Spring he said it 
was five miles from Dunning's and seven from Shippensburg. 
In both cases he must have included a " bittock," as the Scotch 
say. He did not overlook the fact that the Proprietary had 
four thousand acres of land on the north side of Conodoguinet, 
opposite the spring. He pointed out what seems to have 
been the most important point in locating the county-seat, 
— that the road to Allegheny could be brought through a 
gap called McClure's Gap. He favored either Le Tort's or 
Big Spring, but he said, the situation of Conococheague, 
where the road crossed the stream, was very good. He gives 
us an intimation of what were Colonel Chambers's arguments 
for its selection, — that it was the most conveniently situated 
for the Indian trade, and opened a shorter and better passage 
through the mountains. As we all know, Le Tort's Spring 
— that is, Carlisle — was chosen. There was not a house in 
the neighborhood at the time, and the county-seat had only 
five buildings in 1753. 

Let us endeavor in imagination to follow in Cookson's 
footsteps, and to see with our mental vision what he saw 
with his eyes. In our journey we will use the modern no- 
menclature, so that we may know " where we are at." Our 
starting-point is Tobias Hendricks's tavern, at Oyster Point, 
on the Manor, where his son William is at play. A quarter 
of a century later this boy fell in the unsuccessful attack upon 
Quebec, and was buried in the same plat with the gallant 
General Montgomery. From Hendricks's we take the pub- 
lie road, laid out in 1736, to the house of James Silvers, 
where we can look about us. Silvers came " over the river" 

chosen by the Governor in defiance of the wishes of the majority of the 
people of the valley. Had Shippensburg been made the county-seat, 
there is no reason to doubt that Cumberland County would still comprise 
the whole of the Cumberland Valley. 
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about 1730, and took up lands in what is Silver Spring 
Township. His plantation, which comprised five hundred 
and twenty-five acres, was in one of the loops of the Cono- 
doguinet, nowhere more remarkable for its serpentine course 
than between Silver Spring, as it is now called, and the Sus- 
quehanna. This spring rises from a large fountain about a 
mile north of the creek. If we stroll along its banks we 
shall come to the mill built by James Pollock at the conflu- 
ence of the two streams. Whether we shall find Pollock at 
the mill is more than I can say, and for his neighbor, Rob- 
ert Buchanan, we shall have to look farther up the Conodo- 
guinet, for he has already sold his lands on the creek, at the 
mouth of the spring, to George Croghan, the celebrated 
Indian agent. Croghan is probably at home, for he has just 
bought the lands adjacent, settled by "William "Walker, from 
William Trent. Walker was a captain under Marlborough 
in Queen Anne's wars, and was the great^great-grandfather 
of Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury in Polk's 
Cabinet and Governor of Kansas under Buchanan. He was 
killed by the Indians at McCormick's Port in 1757. Trent's 
Gap, Mount Holly, was called after William Trent. Trent 
and Silvers were both active in promoting the organization 
of the county, and were prominent in the affairs of the val- 
ley, but neither left descendants here to perpetuate his name. 
Before 1750 there were a dozen farmers on the Conodogui- 
net almost within sight of Pollock's mill. 

Prom the house of James Silvers the next stage in our 
journey is to the house of John Hoge. Hoge is on his 
death-bed, and Hogestown does not yet exist. The dwell- 
ing-hoitse was not on the site of the village. Hoge's Run 
rises on what was the Hoge tract and empties into the Cono- 
• doguinet. John Hoge was born at Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey, and settled in Lancaster County before becoming a 
Cumberland Valley pioneer. His wife was Gwenthlene 
Bowen, who claimed to belong to the royal family of Wales, 
and retained her maiden name after her marriage as due to 
her royal birth. A better reason, perhaps, was that the 
vol. xxiv. — 3 
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Hoge name was generally pronounced Hogg. They had two 
sons, — David and Jonathan. David was sheriff of Cumber- 
land County, 1768-71, and Jonathan was a member of the 
Pennsylvania Convention of 1776, and of the Council of 
Safety and the Supreme Executive Council. Other descend- 
ants of John Hoge were distinguished as soldiers in the 
Revolution and as ministers in the Presbyterian Church. 

Before reaching Hoge's we passed the farm of Thomas 
McCormick, which was northeast of the village. He was 
the ancestor of the McCormick family still represented in 
Silver Spring Township. His son John was one of the com- 
missioners to settle the boundaries of the new county and a 
trustee to buy the ground for a court-house. Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, the millionaire inventor of Chicago, was of this 
family. As your guide has not learned the place of resi- 
dence of James Mclntire, John McCormick's colleague from 
East Pennsborough on the County Commission, we shall not 
visit him on this trip. As we proceed on our journey we 
pass the house of John Oliver on the ridge west of Hoges- 
town. He was the ancestor of Isabella Oliver, the first poet 
of the Cumberland Valley. She celebrated a number of 
localities on the Conodoguinet in verse. Among her poems 
was one on the poisoning of the whole family of John Ca- 
rothers by a jealous servant, Sallie Clark. Carothers was 
settled at the mouth of Hoge's Pun. His son John became 
prominent in the affairs of the county ; was county lieuten- 
ant in 1777, and sheriff and a member of the Assembly 
afterwards. Another son, Andrew Carothers, who was always 
a cripple in consequence of the poisoning, became a distin- 
guished lawyer in Carlisle. We are now in a thickly popu- 
lated neighborhood, but we cannot stop to recount the virtues 
of the Armstrongs, Irwins, Mitchells, Clendennins, and the 
other Presbyterian fathers who worshipped in the sanctuary 
at Silvers's Spring. I regret this all the more because 
Archibald Irwin, son of James, one of four pioneer brothers, 
was an ancestor of Governor Francis R. Shunk and Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison. 
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At New Kingston, or what was to be the site of New 
Kingston, we shall find Joseph Junkin. Junkin was a 
Covenanter who would not sit under the ministrations of 
Thomson or Oaven, but worshipped in the celebrated " Jun- 
Mn tent" which stood on his land. He built a stone house 
that is still standing. His son Joseph was in the battle of 
Brandywine, and was wounded at the "White Horse in Ches- 
ter County. One of his grandsons was the Rev. Dr. George 
Junkin, an eminent Presbyterian divine, and Judge Benja- 
min Junkin, of Perry County, is one of his descendants. 
One of Joseph Junkin's Covenanter neighbors was Robert 
Bell, whose son Samuel had a thrilling battle with three 
Indians on Shearman's Creek, in which he killed all of his 
red foes. 

I would like to carry you backward from New Kingston 
for a visit to Samuel Lamb, the stone-mason, famous for his 
chimneys, of whom it was said " he plumbed his corners 
with spittle," — that is, he would spit down the corner to see 
if it was plumb, — and his patriotic daughter Peggy, who 
said to one of her brothers during the Revolution, " Go, and 
sooner come home a corpse than a coward;" and to the 
vigorous James Galbraith, whose son Andrew was major of 
Colonel "Watte's battalion in 1776, and was captured at Port 
Washington. James Galbraith's wife was a daughter of 
Bertram, the pastor at Derry. Their descendants are still 
represented in many of the prominent families of the valley. 
Prom Galbraith's it would be pleasant to go to the mill built 
by the Rev. Richard Peters, the speculative secretary of the 
Province, and from there to make an excursion along the 
Yellow Breeches as far as Craighead's and Mount Holly, but 
we must keep on the high-road to Meeting-House Springs, 
which is as near to the future county-seat as we shall be able 
to find shelter. 

As we stand among the few tombs, some of them with 
armorial bearings, in the new burial-ground on the blufi' 
above the Conodoguinet, a delightful panorama unrolls be- 
fore us. Around us are the lands of John Davis, afterwards 
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colonel of a regiment of Associators that saw service in the 
Revolution; William Dunbar, collector of taxes for West 
Pennsborough, who was still living at the close of the cen- 
tury ; Andrew Forbes, whom some of our early historians 
called Forbush ; David Williams, an elder of Meeting-House 
Springs Church; James Blaine, the father of Colonel 
Ephraim Blaine, of Revolutionary distinction, and immi- 
grant ancestor of James Gillespie Blaine ; Richard Parker, 
the grandfather of Alexander Parker, also a distinguished 
Revolutionary soldier ; William Armstrong's " settlement," 
between the springs and the cave ; and Thomas Wilson, one 
of the first justices of the county, on the Conodoguinet, 
near the mill-seat where Colonel Blaine built a mill in 1772, 
afterwards Henderson's, but no longer in existence. East of 
Blaine's mill, or rather mill-seat, is James Smith, by some 
writers believed to have been the signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and at the mouth of Le Tort's Spring is 
the mill built by Roland Chambers, one of the first on the 
Conodoguinet. Jonathan Holmes, a lieutenant in Colonel 
Benjamin Chambers's battalion in 1748, is south of Smith, 
and Patrick and William Davidson, William Gillingham, 
James Kilgore, Peter Wilkie, and John McClure are on and 
around the site of Carlisle. It may be that William Thomp- 
son, a captain of horse in the French and Indian War, 
colonel of the First Pennsylvania Battalion of Riflemen in 
1775, and a brigadier-general in 1776, had already built his 
mill on the Conodoguinet, above the primitive church-yard 
where we are taking our survey of the valley. 

It is a striking attribute of our pioneers, wherever we find 
them, that most of them were the ancestors of a distinguished 
posterity. The Blaine example is too familiar to need am- 
plification. Alexander Parker served in the Pennsylvania 
Line throughout the Revolution and rose to the rank of 
major. He afterwards founded the town of Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. His sister Agnes married William Denny, 
and their son Ebenezer was the first mayor of Pittsburgh. 
William Armstrong was a brother of General John Arm- 
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strong, a lieutenant in Colonel John Armstrong's battalion 
in 1755, and a captain in the Kittanning Expedition in 1764. 
John Armstrong was one of the founders of Carlisle, and 
the most distinguished of the Cumberland Valley leaders in 
the Indian wars. His son John, author of the famous New- 
burg letter in 1783, was Secretary of War in President 
Madison's Cabinet at the beginning of the "War of 1812. 
Through him the Astor family secured a Revolutionary an- 
cestry. Thomas Wilson's son, James Armstrong Wilson, 
was a captain in the Revolution and an eminent lawyer. 
Roland Chambers was the first settler at the village of Mid- 
dlesex. His son John inherited the mill property and 
founded the village. One of Patrick Davidson's sons, George, 
removed to North Carolina, and was the father of General 
William Davidson. William B. McClure, the eminent law- 
yer and jurist of Pittsburgh, was descended from John Mc- 
Clure, of Carlisle, and Charles McClure, another descendant, 
was a member of the Legislature in 1835, and Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, 1843-45. Probably no oificer of the 
Revolution was more intensely American in his environment 
than General Thompson. Not only was his wife a sister of 
George Ross, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but one of her sisters married George Read, an- 
other signer, while one of his sisters became the wife of 
George Read, the son of the signer. 

If we were able to make a dStour into South Middleton 
Township we should find some families fully as interesting 
as those we have already met. The most noteworthy of 
these are the Moore, Weakley, Craighead, and Denny fami- 
lies. James Moore came from Ireland by way of Maryland 
and took up several thousand acres of land on the Yellow 
Breeches soon after 1730. His eldest son, William, was 
active with the Ctimberland County Associators in the Revo- 
lution, and was Associate Judge in 1800. Another son, 
John Robert, was with Wayne at Paoli and Washington at 
Valley Forge. John R. married Nancy, daughter of Colonel 
Thomas Johnston, of Greencastle. The venerable Johnston 
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Moore, who lives at " Mooreland," in Carlisle, and is the 
owner of " Bonny Brook," one of the finest trout preserves 
in the State, is their son. James M. Weakley, Professor of 
Pleading in Dickinson Law School, and a State Senator, 
1871-74, is a son of the third James "Weakley. The first 
James, it is claimed, settled on the Yellow Breeches as early 
as 1725. The Oraigheads of Craighead's, who recently held 
a family reunion on the homestead, are descended from 
John, a cousin of the Rev. Thomas Craighead. John was 
the father of the Rev. John Craighead, the celebrated pastor 
at Rocky Spring. William and Walter Benny, brothers, 
came from Chester County in 1745. Walter was a captain 
in Colonel Davis's battalion, and was killed in the affair at 
the Crooked Billet. 1 One of his sons was with the company 
and was captured. Walter was the father of the Rev. David 
Denny, for thirty-eight years pastor of the Palling Spring 
Church. 

Resuming our journey and passing westward along the 
high-road, we come to a large tract of land, four miles from 
Carlisle, owned by Archibald McAllister. He was the an- 
cestor of the family of which the late Ward McAllister, the 
leader of the Four Hundred in New York city, was a scion. 
It has been claimed that he built the second mill west of the 
Susquehanna, on McAllister's Spring. His son Richard was 
the founder of McAllisters'-Town, now Hanover, in York 
County, and he was colonel of a battalion of York County 
Associators, which he carried to Amboy as part of the 
"Plying Camp" in the summer of 1776. Another son, 
Archibald, was a captain in Colonel Hartley's regiment, 

1 This is asserted in a memoir of Ebenezer Denny by William H. 
Denny, published by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania as an intro- 
duction to Ebenezer Denny's "Journal." The statement is questioned 
because Captain "Walter Denny's name is retained in the roster of the 
Associated Battalions, May 14, 1778, and in the incomplete roster, May 
11, 1779. As the affair at the Crooked Billet occurred May 1, 1778, it 
would hare been easy to include his name two weeks later, through igno- 
rance of his death. The roster of 1779 seems to be mere guesswork. 
John Jordan was captain of the company in 1780. 
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Pennsylvania Line; lie acquired the estate that had be- 
longed to Joseph Chambers, at Fort Hunter, and it is still 
in the possession of his descendants. The McAllister family 
is scattered all over the country. 

Among " Archy" McAllister's neighbors we must visit 
Robert Dunning, who was lieutenant-colonel of Colonel 
Chambers's battalion in the Indian alarm of 1748, and his 
brother Ezelriel, sheriff, 1762-65. Robert was an Indian 
trader, and his trading-post, according to Cookson, was five 
miles from Big Spring. "We shall also visit James McFar- 
lane at the " old fort," as the stockade on this tract is called 
in his warrant, and, perhaps, look over his " New Farm" 
adjoining. The " old fort" was built long before the Indian 
wars, and descended to the Laughlins, who had settled on 
the site of Newville. One of the grandparents of the pres- 
ent generation of Laughlins was born in the " old fort." 
"William McFarlane, a son of James, was a captain in Colonel 
"Watts's battalion, " Flying Camp," and was captured at Fort 
"Washington in 1776. On Mount Rock Spring is the farm 
of John Davidson, which is still in possession of his de- 
scendants. 

Before proceeding farther westward it is only proper that 
we should make a detour through Frankford Township to 
" ye Blue Mountains" to visit Thomas and Eleanor Butler, 
and their children, " the Fighting Butlers ;" and also their 
neighbors, the Gibsons, scarcely less distinguished as soldiers. 
From the latter family came the eminent jurist, John Ban- 
nister Gibson. 

It must have been at the mouth of Big Spring, and not 
at Eewville, that Cookson designed to place the county-seat, 
if this locality was chosen instead of Le Tort's Spring. 
From here, instead of going up by the high-road, through 
the Barrens, to Shippensburg, we shall follow the Cono- 
doguinet to Maclay's Mill. This region was prolific in In- 
dian fighters and Revolutionary heroes. On the James Jack 
farm near Green Spring, in Kewton Township, Fort Carna- 
han was built. It was the centre of a number of sanguinary 
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conflicts. On the opposite side of the Conodoguinet was 
the William Oarnahan tract, and James Camahan, a brother 
of William, bought lands on Green Spring. From William 
came the Rev. J. A. Camahan, a pioneer preacher in the 
West, and from James the Rev. Dr. Carnahan, President of 
Princeton College. Robert Shannon, of Miiflin Township, 
was the ancestor of Wilson Shannon, of Ohio, Governor of 
Kansas. The Nicholsons on Whiskey Run, even at the time 
of our journey, were extensive slaveholders. This family was 
one of the first to be attacked by the Indians. While the 
men did the fighting the women moulded the bullets and 
loaded the guns. The Williamsons were another family in the 
neighborhood of Port Carnahan associated with the Indian 
massacres, but the story is only traditional. Still other 
families in Mifflin and Hopewell Townships connected with 
Indian history were the Aigers and Bradys. Joe Aiger, 
sometimes identified as Captain Jack, the wild hunter of 
the Juniata, and Samuel Brady, the famous " Captain of the 
Spies" of the Revolutionary epoch, have both attributes that 
were borrowed by McHenry for his novel, " The Spectre of 
the Forest." We cannot stop to recount their romantic 
histories. 

In Hopewell, near Newburg, we shall find David Magaw, 
one of the five commissioners to settle the bounds of the 
new county. He was the father of three distinguished sons, 
— Colonel Robert Magaw, in command at Fort Washington 
at the time of its capture, November 16, 1776 ; Dr. William 
Magaw, a practising physician at Mercersburg, and surgeon 
of Colonel Thompson's Battalion of Riflemen, in 1775 ; and 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Magaw, one of the first graduates of 
the College of Philadelphia, and Yice-Provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The distinction of the sons is a me- 
morial of the father. 

Along the North Mountain in Hopewell and Lurgan a 
sojourner at the middle of the last century would have heard 
some remarkable stories of early settlement. For instance, 
there is a tradition that Thomas Pomeroy settled on a large 
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tract on the Roxbury and Newburg Road, two miles from 
Roxbury, about 1730. He was the ancestor of the Pomeroys 
of Franklin and Juniata Counties. Although born in Ire- 
land, he was of Huguenot extraction. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the year of his settlement has been antedated. 
Again, it is asserted that Joseph McElwain settled in Three- 
Square Hollow in 1717. If sustained this would antedate 
the erection of Le Tort's cabin at Carlisle. It sounds like 
a three-square story. Furthermore, it has been supposed 
that the Herron, Young, and "Watt tracts, above Middle 
Spring, in what is now Southampton Township, Franklin 
County, was the first land taken up in the Cumberland Val- 
ley, because they were, it was alleged, previously assigned to 
Benjamin Furley. Furley lived in Holland, and his dealings 
with Penn date back to 1680. The use of his name sounds 
very much like a trick upon the actual settlers. 

And now we are in the heart of the Middle Spring settle- 
ment. Standing on the hill overlooking Maclay's Mill we 
have a glorious vision before us. The winding Conodoguinet 
glitters in the sunshine from so many points in its tortuous 
course that it seems to be playing "hide and seek" with 
the pine thickets that mingle their resinous breath with the 
haze that hangs over the stream. The mountains that mark 
the two sides of the valley seem so near that they give the 
impression that they once had a mind to embrace each other, 
and cut the broad vale in two midway between the Susque- 
hanna and the Potomac. At our feet are the paternal acres 
of the Maclays. The immigrants were two brothers, Charles 
and John, and their children. Charles had four sons, — John, 
"William, Charles, and Samuel. This John was a member 
of the Carpenters' Hall Convention in 1776, that framed 
our first State Constitution. William was the colleague of 
Robert Morris in the United States Senate in the first Con- 
gress, and the first Democrat. Samuel was also a United 
States Senator, but was compelled to resign at the dictation 
of Michael Leib, the master of the Democratic " machine" 
in Pennsylvania at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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The Maclays have always been prominent in public affairs. 
William, a son of John, of Carpenters' Hall fame, was a 
member of Congress, 1815-19. John's son, David, was a 
member of the Legislature, 1812-14, and David's son, David, 
now living in Chambersburg at the age of ninety-two, in 
1851—52. The first David's grandson, David, is chairman 
of the Franklin County Republican Committee. John, a 
brother of "William and David, sons of John, was sheriff of 
Franklin County, 1820-23. John Maclay, a brother of 
Charles the immigrant, and an elder in Middle Spring 
Church in 1747, had two sons, John and Charles. This 
Charles was a captain in Colonel Dunlop's battalion, and was 
killed in the affair at the Crooked Billet. The Maclays are 
descended from the Barons Fingal of Ireland. By inter- 
marriage the Maclay family is one of the most extensive in 
its ramifications in this country. 

South of us is the Middle Spring Church, around and be- 
yond which are Robert Chambers, a brother of Benjamin ; 
John "Williamson, the grandfather of the Rev. Dr. John 
Williamson Eevin, and the father of the celebrated Dr. 
Hugh Williamson, whose name was associated with that of 
Franklin in the matter of the Hutchinson letters ; the Mor- 
rows, of whom one Charles was a captain in Colonel Ben- 
jamin Chambers's battalion in 1748 ; the Hannas, from one 
of whom came General John Andrew Hanna, the lawyer of 
Carlisle and Harrisburg ; John Reynolds, an elder in Middle 
Spring Church, and the head of a family prominent down 
to our time; Colonel James Dunlop, father of Andrew 
Dtmlop, of the Franklin County Bar, who married Sarah 
Bella, daughter of General James Chambers, and grand- 
father of James Dunlop, the compiler of Dunlop's " Digest;" 
John Culbertson, 1 the ancestor of the Culbertson families of 

1 This statement is vigorously denied by some of the descendants of 
the "three Irish brothers," Alexander, Joseph, and Samuel, who settled 
near one another in "Culbertson's Row," Franklin County. But the 
denial involves the necessity of ignoring John, who was one of the orig- 
inal settlers of Shippensburg, 1730-33 ; James, who was a taxpayer in 
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Franklin County, and the father of Captain Alexander Cul- 
bertson, killed in battle with the Indians at Sidling Hill, in 
1756, with twenty of his command ; and John Eippey, whose 
son, William, was a captain in Colonel William Irvine's bat- 
talion in the second Canada Expedition, 1776—77. Captain 
Rippey's company, one of the most typical of the Scotch- 
Irish companies from the Cumberland Valley in the Revolu- 
tion, was almost wholly a Shippensburg and Middle Spring 
organization. 

Above Maclay's Mill emigration followed the course of 
the Conodoguinet to Roxbury Cap and into Path Valley, 
but the most important settlements were on Herron's Branch 
and its tributaries, on both sides of the ridge that marks the 
divide of the water-sheds of the Susquehanna and Potomac. 
At the mouth of the branch were the Herrons, from one of 
whom the Rev. Dr. Francis Herron was descended, and near 
them was "William Linn, the father of Rev. Dr. William 
Linn, pastor of a Dutch Reformed Church in New York city, 
and grandfather of the Rev. John Blair Linn, poet and 
dramatist as well as divine. Others equally noteworthy 
were the Irwins, Breckenridges, and Culbertsons, of Culbert- 
son's Row. The Irwin family produced many prominent 
business-men; the Breckenridges were allied with the 

Hopewell and Lurgan, 1750 ; Oliver, also of Lurgan at the same time ; 
and Robert, who took up lands in Peters as early as 1743. The first of 
the Culbertson name to come to America was John, who emigrated in 
1712 and settled in Chester County. His name disappeared from the 
tax records after 1726. The account of him and his descendants in the 
"Culbertson Genealogy" is very obscure. One son, John, died in 
Chester County in 1767. Robert, of Peters Township, may have been 
the elder John's son. In that case he is the ancestor of the Culbertsons 
of Virginia and North Carolina. All this brings us no nearer to John, 
of Shippensburg, and leaves James and Oliver unaccounted for. Our 
information touching the antecedents of Alexander, Joseph, and Samuel 
of the "Row" is equally meagre. How I reached the conclusion that 
John, of Shippensburg, was the ancestor of the Culbertsons of Franklin 
County I do not remember ; but I found it in my notes, made a number 
of years ago, and I have concluded to let it stand until refuted. 
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Breckenridge families of Virginia and Kentucky; and of 
the Oulbertsons, one, Samuel, was colonel of a battalion of 
Associators, while his cousin Robert was lieutenant-colonel 
of Colonel Dunlop's battalion. 

Sweeping westward, north of the ridge were more Oul- 
bertsons, and the Cessna, Finley, Henderson, McConnell, 
and McCammont families. James MeCammont, the younger, 
who lived near Upper Strasburg, was almost as celebrated an 
Indian fighter as the Bradys, and he had an interesting Rev- 
olutionary history. He was major of Colonel Culbertson's 
battalion, but, as a member of the Convention in 1788, he 
was opposed to the ratification of the Federal Constitution, 
and absented himself from the House to break a quorum. 
He was taken out of his bed by Captain John Barry and 
thrust into the Chamber, after which the doors were locked 
and the Constitution ratified. In what is now Hamilton 
Township we shall find Joseph Armstrong and Matthew 
Patton. That Armstrong was a very early settler we know 
from the fact that he joined with Benjamin Chambers and 
others, in 1738, in the agreement to pay the Rev. Samuel 
Thomson the arrearages due him for preaching to the people 
of Conococheague. He commanded a company in Colonel 
John Armstrong's battalion at the beginning of the French 
and Indian War, and was a member of the Assembly in 
1758-59. His son, born in 1739, known as Colonel Joseph, 
commanded a battalion of Cumberland County militia in 
1776, one of the battalions of which we have meagre knowl- 
edge. One of the companies in this almost unknown bat- 
talion was commanded by Captain Samuel Culbertson, with 
John Culbertson as lieutenant, and the Rev. John Craighead, 
Robert and Joseph Culbertson, and James Finley as privates. 
Another company was under Captain James McConnell, 
with John McConnell as lieutenant. Lieutenant Matthew 
McConnell, of Captain James Chambers's company in 1775, 
was of this family. Matthew Patton was the ancestor of the 
Patton family of Peters and Montgomery, prominent down 
to our time. Samuel Patton is quoted as a captain in Colo- 
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nel Joseph Armstrong's battalion, as well as Robert Cul- 
bertson, Charles Maclay, and John Rea. 

In what is now St. Thomas Township we shall find Robert 
Cluggage, James Campbell, James McFarland, and John 
Holliday. Cluggage removed to the neighborhood of Shir- 
leysburg, and his son Robert was captain of the Bedford 
County company in Colonel Thompson's Battalion of Rifle- 
men in 1775. Campbell, a captain of horse of the house of 
Argyle in the Scottish rising of 1745, was the grandfather 
of General Charles T. Campbell. McFarland was the ances- 
tor of our McFarlands, and Holliday was one of a family 
that was very active in the development of Southwestern 
Pennsylvania. All these are represented in the rosters of 
officers of the Revolution. St. Thomas was a part of Peters 
Township at the time of the organization of Cumberland 
County. In what is still Peters the earliest settler was Wil- 
liam McDowell. The McDowell tradition is that he settled 
on his farm near Bridgeport, where Avas McDowell's fort of 
Indian warfare, about a year after the settlement of Ben- 
jamin Chambers at Falling Spring. This was probably in 
1735. He was driven away by the Indians in 1759, and 
died at Wrightsville, in York County. He was buried in 
the graveyard at Donegal. Of his sons, William was an 
officer of the Pennsylvania Line in the Revolution, John 
became Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Thomas was the father of our venerable townsman, William 
H. McDowell. John was the first native of the county ad- 
mitted to the Franklin County Bar. Parnell's Knob, under 
the shadow of which the McDowells lived, has been so called 
beyond the memory of man in this section ; we know noth- 
ing of Parnell, not even his Christian name. Robert Mc- 
Coy, one of the commissioners to settle the bounds of the 
county, lived in what is now Montgomery Township. It is 
evident that he was a prominent man in the affairs of the 
valley, but we have entirely forgotten him. His neighbor, 
William Maxwell, was one of the first justices of the 
county. James Black was the first settler on the site of 
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Mercersburg. Black was quickly followed by William 
Smitb, also one of the justices of tbe peace at a later period. 
William was the brother-in-law of James Smith, the hero of 
the opening chapter in " Border Life." Even at this early 
period Br. Hugh Mercer was practising physic in the 
families of these pioneers. But the parents from whom 
came the two most distinguished of the sons of Franklin 
County were yet to come, — those of William Eindlay, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, and James Buchanan, President of 
the United States. 

Swinging from West to East Conococheague, we cannot 
tarry long by the way. When we reach the crossing west 
of what is now Greencastle, we will find James Body settled 
on the tract which Andrew G. McLanahan sold to the Mor- 
mons more than half a century ago. The Kennedy settle- 
ment is not far away at the confluence of the two branches. 
Lazarus Kennedy, a descendant of John, the settler, died 
there within four years. Where Greencastle now stands is 
the farm of William Allison. It was many years later that 
the town was laid out by his son John. John Allison was a 
member of the Pennsylvania Convention of 1776 and of the 
convention to ratify the Federal Constitution of 1787. He 
was also colonel of one of the Cumberland Valley regiments 
of the " Elying Camp" in the Jersey campaign of 1776. A 
mile to the eastward is the " Old Bed Meeting-House," and 
around it are some of the earliest settlers of Antrim, — Jacob 
Snively, James Johnston, and Joseph Crunkleton. Crunkle- 
ton attempted to found the town of Crunkleton, but it died 
" a-borning." The present Snively family of Greencastle and 
its vicinity are descendants of the "honest Swiss," Jacob 
Snively, at whose house the Bev. Michael Schlatter was a 
guest in 1749. James Johnston was the ancestor of a dis- 
tinguished posterity. Three of his sons — James, John, and 
Thomas — were respectively lieutenant-colonel, major, and 
adjutant of Colonel Abraham Smith's battalion of Cumber- 
land County Associators in 1777-78. In 1780 James Johns- 
ton commanded the battalion and Thomas was a captain. 
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Another son, Dr. Robert Johnston, was a distinguished sur- 
geon in the Revolution, and it was with him that President 
Washington stopped to dine when he was on his way to 
quell the Whiskey Insurrection in 1794. Thomas Johnston 
was an ancestor on the maternal side of Johnston Moore, 
of Carlisle, and Dr. Johnston McLanahan, of our Society. 
Abraham Smith, who commanded the battalion in which the 
Johnstons held such conspicuous rank, was in Antrim 
Township before 1747, and James McLanahan, the ancestor 
of the McLanahans, before 1742. One of James McLana- 
han's grandsons was James X. McLanahan, member of 
Congress from this district, 1849-53. Others of the early 
settlers whose posterity I might trace for you if I had time 
were John Mitchell, David Scott, Joseph Alexander, Thomas 
Brown, and Henry Pawling. Near Brown's Mill was John 
Potter. He was the first sheriff of Cumberland County. 
One of his sons, Thomas, was killed by the Indians at the 
time the Bard family was captured in Adams County, where 
he was on a visit. Another son, James, was brigadier- 
general of the Pennsylvania militia with Washington's army 
in 1777. Whether he was a good fighter I cannot say, but 
I know that in his letters to Washington his spelling was 
execrable. 

But here we are at home. We have little knowledge of 
the early settlers near Palling Spring, outside of Colonel 
Benjamin Chambers, upon whom the Muse of History con- 
ferred her most precious gifts, to the exclusion even of his 
own son, Colonel James Chambers, who took a company of 
riflemen from this part of the valley to Cambridge in 1775, 
and was lieutenant-colonel and colonel of the First Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Line, 1776-81. James Chambers's son Benjar 
min bore a conspicuous part in the organization of Indiana 
as a State, but we have entirely forgotten him. 

Such were the men of whom " Old Mother Cumberland" 
was the mother. 



